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Learning to Share 


A TRULY unselfish person shares willingly and lovingly with ott 
All parents want the children in the family to be unselfish, soy 
they are very tiny they are taught to share whatever they have. At} 
it may be just a bite of bread or a piece of candy. Then as the little 
grow, Mother and Father teach them to share their toys and book 
little later they learn to play games where willingness to take tums 
share is necessary if boys and girls are to be happy together. 

When they grow up, the habit of sharing that they have been tay 
— helps them to share their blessings with the whole w 
world. 

This month WEE Wispom has another birthday, its fifty-ninth! Lo 
ago, when it was just a very small magazine, Myrtle Page Fillmore 
its first editor. She believed in sharing and was teaching her three yu 
sons to share with others. Perhaps, in a way, she felt about WEE Wis 
much as she did about her boys: that it, too, was her child, and 
wanted it to share its blessings. As a part of the plan of sharing, 
invited the young readers to send in their poems and stories and let 
to be printed in the magazine. As the years went by, WEE Wisboma 
a special feature of the children’s work in its birthday numbers. 
— of sharing WEE WisDoM’s pages with its readers has alv 

n kept up. 

In our birthday number this year we have something very sp 
from one of our readers. “The Flowers’ Moonlight Adventure” byl 
Rader has a place of honor on the center pages of the magazine and 
illustrated in color by one of our regular artists who seems to undersi 
just how fairies look! We also have a puzzle on the puzzle page by Py 
Bingham. 

Perhaps not all of you have understood that we want your lay 
stories, puzzles, poems, and musical compositions for the birthday st 
ber. If you have something you would like to have used next year, pi 
send it to us by December of this year. Share your happy thoughts 
other WEE WISDOM readers! 
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Grasshopper 


By R. H. Grenville 


The butterfly droops on a daisy, 
». The dragonfly dreams by the brook, 
And Great-Aunt Augusta has fallen asleep 
Over her little black book. 


; The kitten’s asleep at the front of the house, 
The puppy’s asleep at the back, 
But grasshoppers dance in the hot summer grass, 
Clickety, clickety, clack! 


Grandfather swings in the hammock, 
His grandchildren splash in the pool; 
4 A solemn old cow settles down in the shade, 
oon) Doing her best to keep cool. 


~ The little gray mule is too tired to bray, y 

Te The duck is too weary to quack, ve eee 

Sy But grasshoppers dance in the bright meadow grass, ).\, ety 
Clickety, clickety, clack! us 
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By Gardner Hunting 


had 


forty-three 
cents. The little blue 
plastic doll dishes 
cost fifty cents; she 
had to have seven 
cents more to get 
them. 

She didn’t know 
how she was going 
to get seven cents 
more. Of course she 
could ask Daddy, but 
she knew what 
Daddy would say. 
“Well, honey, you're 
nine years old; you're 
a big girl now. Big 
girls don’t go around 
begging for pennies 
to buy playthings. 
You earned the money you have, didn’t you 
—selling old magazines? Can’t you earn the 
rest?” 

But Marjorie had sold all the old magazines 
she could find; she didn’t know how she could 
earn any more money. She treasured the hand- 
ful of little coins she held in her hand. As she 
looked at the lovely little blue dishes in the 
dime-store window she felt almost like crying. 
She knew though that crying was silly; it would 
make her ashamed of herself afterward. She 
looked at the money in her moist pink hand; 
it was true she had earned it all. She wasn’t 
ashamed of that; she was proud of it. She knew 
what it meant to earn what you wanted; earning 
was doing something for somebody else, help- 
ing somebody else to get something they wanted. 
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Daddy had told her 
often enough, “It's 
always by helping 
somebody else that 
you help yourself.” 

The trouble was to 
find somebody who 
would pay you for 
helping them. But Daddy had a funny idea about 
that. He said: “Look, Margie; God wants ev- 
erybody to be happy. When you help make 
people happy you are helping God get what 
He wants, and He will see that you get paid.” 

“But, Daddy,” Marjorie said to him once, 
“isn’t it selfish to try to make somebody happy 
just so God will pay you?” 

“Listen, lover,” Daddy said, “Jesus said, ‘Give, 
and it shall be given unto you.’ God pays us 
in many ways, first by making us happy when 
we make somebody else happy. Every time we 
use our hands to help somebody else, He makes 
our hands grow more skillful. Every time we 
think of how we can make somebody else happy; 
we grow wiser and think better, our mind be 
comes stronger. That’s the way we grow Up. 
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Don’t worry; God means what He says, and Jesus 
said, ‘Seek ye first his kingdom’—the kingdom 
of happiness for everybody— ‘. . . and all these 
things [happiness} shall be added unto you.’ 
Is it selfish to take God at His word? Just do 
what He asks you to, and trust Him to do what 
you ask Him to.” 

“Ask Him for doll dishes?” 

“Sure. Ask Him for what you want—any- 
thing you want that hurts nobody else—and 
trust Him to give you that or something better. 
He will.” 

Marjorie Martin looked at the money in her 
hand. Did God give her that? But instead of 
the money she began to see her hand. It was 
bigger and stronger than it used to be, more 
skillful, growing larger. How come? By doing 
things? Doing things for somebody else? 

“Dear God,” Marjorie said under her breath, 
“You know what I want—those little blue dishes. 
I know what You want—to make folks happy. 
If I try, will You try too?” . 

It didn’t seem like much of a prayer. Then 
she said, “Please tell me what You want me to 


do.” 


She did not seem to want to cry any more, 
crying was so silly. She turned away from the 
dime store and started for home. She did not 
know how to get those blue dishes, but she 
thought maybe God knew. She thought, “Well, 
maybe God will tell me what He wants me to 
do for Him,” and then she said, “Of course He 
will!” 

She put the forty-three cents into her pocket. 
She waited for the green light and then crossed 
Fourth Street. Then she crossed two or three 


‘other streets and came to Third; there were other 


streets between Fourth and Third. On Third 
Street was the neighborhood branch of the pub- 
lic library. She liked to go past the ‘library and 
look in the big front window, where she could 
see the books inside that she loved to read. So 
she turned and went down past the library. And 
there, right in front of the big window, stood 
little Orrin Dewitt with a book and a post card 
in his hand, and he was crying as if he was 
scared and miserable and unhappy. Marjorie 
thought he looked as if he wanted something 
very much and couldn’t get it—just the way 
she: had felt when she was at the dime store. 

He was a year or so younger than she was and 
was still a little boy. His hands weren’t very 
big and skillful yet. But he was big enough to 
read and write; so he could take out library 
books. But he could cry about his troubles too. 
Marjorie was sorry for him. 

“What's the matter, Orry Dewitt?” she asked 
him. Funny, that name Dewitt sounded almost 
like the words “Do it’ when you said it out 
loud. It made her laugh a little bit. 

Orry’s blue eyes made the tears that stood in 
them look blue. He looked blue all through. 
That made a rhyme and made Marjorie laugh 
again. 

But Orry held out the post card in his hand. 
His hair, which was yellow, like poppies in a 
garden, was rumpled. His mouth was trembling 
and wet like his eyes. His hands were pretty 
dirty, but they were kind of shaking too. Marjorie 
stopped laughing and read what was written on 
the card. It was from the library, and it said he 
had a book that he was supposed to keep only 
two weeks and he'd had it almost two months. 
It told him to bring the book back and pay the 
fine on it, which was two cents a day for every 
day over the two weeks he'd had the book. 

Marjorie was pretty good at arithmetic. She 
could add and subtract and multiply. Two weeks 
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was fourteen days. Two months was sixty days. 
Fourteen days from sixty days was forty-six days; 
and at two cents a day, the fine’on Orry’s book 
would be as much as ninety-two cents! 

“I forgot all about the book,”’ Orry mourned. 
‘““My mother doesn’t know about it, but she'll 
be awful mad when she finds out.” 

Marjorie didn’t think mothers got “awful 
mad” at their boys, even when they got into 
trouble by forgetting. Her mother never got 
awful mad about anything. But she knew Orry 
was in trouble and “awful scared.” It was his 
fault and not his mother’s that he owed the 
library a ninety-two-cent fine on the forgotten 
book, and he knew it. Poor little kid! He wanted 
to do right and make his mother 
happy. It suddenly occurred to 
Marjorie that maybe she could 
help to make his mother happy. 
Funny idea? Well, yes; but it 
fitted in with what she had been 
thinking, about doing what 
God wanted you to do. 

“Haven't you got any 
money?” she asked Orry. 

cents,’ he sobbed 
through the space where his 
front teeth had been. 

“T’'ve got forty-three cents,” 
Marjorie said. She didn’t know 
just why she said this; maybe 
it was because Orry’s name was 
Dewitt, which sort of sounded 
like “do it’ when you said it. 
It was just as if something in 
Marjorie’s heart said, “Do it,” 
meaning, “Try to make Orry 
and his mother and the library 
folks and everybody happy.” It 
was all a little bit confused, but somehow it 
seemed to make sense to Marjorie. 

“T’ve got forty-three cents,” Marjorie repeated. 
“With your five cents that makes forty-eight 
cents. If we pay that to the library, maybe they'll 
wait for the rest till we can earn it.” 

Of course if she gave her forty-three cents 
to Orry, away went her hope of getting those 
little blue dishes she longed for. But she was 
sorry for Orry; he was in more trouble than she 
was. She didn’t think, “If I give my money to 
Orry, God will give it back—or give me the 
blue dishes.” She just thought: “God gives me 
so many things—happiness, a mother that never 
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Not me! 


Can be! 


Is fun! 


The Braggart 


By Irene Cameron 
I’ve never been afraid— 


I’m just as brave as brave 


If you should see a bear, 
You'd run! 
But I think seeing bears 


I go right up and say: 
“You, there! 

I’m not afraid of you, 
Old bear!” 

And I’m not! (Besides, 
You understand, 

My mamma’s close, and I 

can hold. 

Her hand!) 


gets awful mad, a daddy that loves me—<so may 
things. I'd like to do something for God.” ‘he 
forgot the blue dishes. 

“Look, Orry,” she said again, ‘ ‘T've got forty. 
three cents. With your five that makes forty. 
eight. We'll pay that to the library, and then 
we'll go out and earn the rest.” 


And then something very queer happened. 
When they said just that to the lady at the desk 
in the library, she looked at them a long minute 
And then she smiled. ‘“The library has a rule” 
she said. “We charge only a fifty-cent fine on 
a forgotten book. So you owe us only two cents,” 

It seemed too wonderful to be true. But Mar- 
jorie thought, “Well, maybe 
when you try to help God, He 
helps you help Him.” And that 
made her so happy that she 
wanted to sing, or whistle, or 
yell, like a boy! Why, Ony 
owed the library only two cents! 
What was two cents? She could 
earn that! She didn’t know just 
how, but she could. She would. 
She promised the library lady. 

And then another strange 
thing happened. On the way 
home they passed a house 
where a boy had a lot of old 
comics pinned up with spring- 
clothespins to a line on his 
porch, with a big sign under 
them, ‘For Sale.” Marjorie te- 
membered that she had nine old 
comics at home; why couldn't 
she sell them this way? She 
could. The woman to whom 
she sold her old magazines, in 
the Broadway Magazine Shop, sold old comics 
too, for seven cents each. Marjorie could sell hers 
for six cents each, and nine times six would be 
fifty-four cents—more than enough to pay the 
rest of Orry’s fine, and buy the little blue dishes 
besides! 

Excited, Marjorie ran home. Orry with her, 
of course. Mother was telephoning to some 
friend, but she listened a minute to Marjorie, 
and then said, “Yes—all right. Only don’t talk 
to me any more just now.’ 

So Marjorie got her comics and she and “ 
took them out on the apartment-house porch 
and tied up a string between the posts to hang 
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them on, and made a sign, “For Sale.” But when 
they came to hang up the books, they had no 
clothespins. She couldn't bother Mother any 
more while she was telephoning, but she re- 
membered that sometimes clothespins were left 
where they fell on the pavement under the 
clotheslines out back of the apartment house. So 
she and Orry ran around back to look. And there 
they found six clothespins. But—oh dear! 

On the pavement beside the clotheslines was 
a puddle of black tar. It might have been spilled 
there by the men who put the new roof on the 
garage. But anyhow, four of the clothespins 
had fallen into it, and were all black and sticky 
with tar. Marjorie and Orry picked them up and 
tried to clean them; they wiped them on the 
grass. But they got the black tar all over their 
hands. It was terrible! It wouldn’t wash off at 
the tap beside the garage. 

While they were washing, a little boy came 
around the corner of the garage. They knew him; 
his name was Joe, but he called himself Cho Cho, 
so they did too. He lived up the street a couple 
of houses. He was only a little past two years 
old, but he ran around the neighborhood alone 
sometimes. He looked at their tarry hands and 
the tarry clothespins with big brown eyes, and 
all at once he said, “Woof!” 

They laughed. But he didn’t. He had a little 
tin pail and a toy shovel in his hands, such as 
little boys play with on the beach. He pointed 
with his shovel up at the garage roof, and once 
more he said, “Woof!” 

It sounded too funny; but they understood 
now; he knew where the tar had come from. 

After a lot of trouble they got the clothespins 
and their hands partly clean, and went back 
to hang up the comics. Cho Cho stayed out be- 
hind the house. 

And then—the strangest thing of all hap- 
pened. A big policeman came along and looked 
up at them from the sidewalk. “Well, kids,” he 
said, “what goes on here?” 

But he wasn’t looking at the comics; he was 
looking at their hands. He came up close and 
took hold of one of Mar- 
jorie’s hands. “Hm!” he 
said, then. “Tar! Then it 
was you who put the tar 
on the mailbox.” 

Marjorie couldn’t un- 
derstand. But just then 
Mother, who had heard 


‘mailbox. Look at these kids’ hands.” 


the policeman talking, came out. The policeman 
said, “Some kid put tar on the lid of the corner 


“Why,” Mother said, “Marjorie wouldn’t do 
that!” 

“Come look,” the big officer said. He took 
them all to the corner where the mailbox was, 
and showed them the lid of the box which 
was plastered with tar. ie. 

The officer looked at Marjorie. “This was a 
done sometime between ten and ten-thirty this i 
morning. The postman complained. Now I'll 
have to report you kids, because——” 

But Mother broke in. “I’m sure, Officer,” she 
said, ‘that my little girl wouldn’t do such a 
mischievous thing.’* 


“Well,” the policeman said, “kids do a lot ee 
of things you wouldn’t think they would. I got ee 
a kid myself.” 


He asked Marjorie a lot of questions, and she 
told him about the clothespins and the tar. But hn 
he didn’t seem to believe all she said. It made = 
her feel sick at heart. mh 
“Why did God let this happen?” she asked 7 
herself. And then she prayed. “Dear God, please ‘— 


help me,” she whispered inside. “I don’t know at 
what to do. But You do. Please show me.” a 
It was just then that Orry suddenly piped up. = 
(Please turn to page 24) z 
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Harriet 
a What the Story Told Before in Mother’s mind as she stitched away at the big eart 
“2 Harriet and Tommy Fredrick agreed with their sewing machine on Allan’s new overalls. The surprise 
mother that a Methodist minister’s family is a “pack- clock was pointing to three-thirty. It was almost | this mo: 
ing-box family,” because there was always a chance time for Harriet to get home from school. Mother “T ke 
that they would be moved to another town every listened for her footsteps on the porch. giggled 


fall at conference time. 
But the children—along with Allan, who was almost When she finally heard them they were slow } cookies. 


three—loved the life of the parsonage. —almost dragging. The screen door was quietly “You 

When school started, Tommy was not too happy opened—quietly closed. Schoolbooks were laid | “He de 
in Miss Matthew's second grade. But Harriet loved almost noiselessly on the dining-room table. just as 
being a sixth grader in Miss Merriweather's room. ‘Then the kitchen door was pushed open slowly. 
She and her best friend Janie Marrow were excited other looked up from the sewing machine, 


over a project that the class was working on. Com- 3 ; 
bining their history and English studies, they were which she had pushed to the sunny window. 


taking up the story of the Acadians, who were trans- “Harriet, what's wrong?” she asked. “You 
ported from Nova Scotia by the British in 1755. They didn’t get the part!” 


planned to dramatize Longfellow’s poem’ ‘‘Evange- te 
line.” The class was to vote on the students who were |. Yes, Harr let's vowe sounded ‘weary. I got 
to take leading parts in the play. Harriet longed to be 1t- But I don’t feel that it was fair for me to have 


chosen for the part of Evangeline. But Marian it. You see, Marian told Miss Merriweather this F 
Townsend was also being considered. morning that she is going to be out of town for 
a month. Her father is going away on a busi: Py 
ness trip and he’s taking Marian and her mothet F 
OULD Harriet get the leading part in with him. They are going to spend the time with 
the play? This was the question that had Marian’s grandmother in California. So you see, 
been in the minds of the Fredrick family all she wasn’t even voted on for the part. Somehow, 
day. They knew that the sixth grade was to se- I feel it wasn’t fair when Marian didn’t even 
lect the leading characters that morning. Harriet have a chance to be chosen. I feel I don't de 
and Marian Townsend were both being con- serve i 
sidered for the part of Evangeline. How would “But there’s no need to feel that way, honey,” 
the vote go? Mother pointed out. “We're sorry that Marian 
Tommy wondered as he worked at his spell- isn’t going to be here. But after all, she has 4 
ing in Miss Matthew’s second grade. Daddy trip ahead, and think what fun that will be for 
thought of it as he attended the opening session her. Now that you’ve been chosen, it’s up to you 
of the annual conference. It was the one thing to learn your part and do the very best job you 
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can at playing Evangeline!” Mother said briskly. 

“And I have an idea!” she added as she 
dropped the garment she was hemming into her 
lap. “Why not write Marian a note or a card 
every day and keep her posted on the progress 
all of you are making in the play. She would 
love getting mail from her friends, I know, and 
she wouldn’t feel so left out if she had a daily 
report.” 

For a moment Harriet was perfectly still. Then 


her eyes began to dance as the suggestion took 


hold in her mind. ‘““And oh, Mother, I’ve got 
another idea to add to yours! The night of the 
play Miss Merriweather plans to have the pho- 
tographer there to take a picture of all the cast. 
We could have a print made for Marian and 
send it on to her. I think she would love having 
a picture of all her classmates in their costumes!” 

“That's a splendid thought!’ Mother gave 
Harriet a quick pat on the shoulder. “But aren’t 
you hungry?” Mrs. Fredrick pulled over the 
big earthenware cooky jar. “Reach in for a big 
surprise! Allan and I made peanut-butter cookies 
this morning.” 

“I know Allan was a lot of help,” Harriet 
giggled as she took a handful of the crisp brown 
cookies. “He’s so messy in the kitchen!” 

“You should have seen him,”” Mother laughed. 
“He decided that he liked the cooky dough fine, 
just as it was—before it was baked. And it was 


all I could do to rescue any from him and get it 
into the oven. 

“But let’s talk about your costume,” Mother 
said thoughtfully as Harriet poured herself a 
glass of milk. “I want to get started on it in 
plenty of time. And I’ve just finished Master 
Allan’s corduroy overalls. So I’m ready for an- 
other assignment. And I’m going to love mak- 
ing a pretty Acadian-maiden costume for my 
daughter!” 

“Well, Miss Merriweather thought that my 
dress should be blue. In the poem ‘Evangeline’ 
the women’s dresses are called ‘kirtles.’”” That 
was the old-fashioned name for them. And we 
are to wear little starched, white caps and white 
kerchiefs about our necks.” 

“Then we're due for a trip to the remnant 
store. Run and get Allan up from his nap, and 
we'll take him to town with us.” 


Harriet was.halfway up the stairs before 
Mother finished her sentence. Allan was just 
waking up, and he was cross when Harriet tried 
to help him out of his small bed. 

“But, Allan,” she told him, “you’re going 
downtown with Mother and me.” 

Immediately the big eyes opened wide, and he 
began to help his sister pull on his socks and 
shoes. 

“Get candy?” he asked solemnly. 

Harriet could not help laughing at the serious 
little face. “We'll ask Mommy,” 
she promised. “I guess it de- 
pends on how much money is 
in the grocery pocketbook.” 

The grocery pocketbook was 
a special little change purse that 
held the food money for the 
week. And it must always last 
the week out. If they were do- 
ing well on the grocery money, 
then there might be a chocolate 
bar for each of the children 
when they went to town. But if 


Mother draped ‘the cloth over 
Harriet’s shoulders, 


Mother had bought staples like 
flour or sugar that week, then 
candy buying must wait until 
the next week’s allowance was 
put into the change purse. Even 
Allan was beginning to under- 
stand this system. 

“We'll ask Mother,” Harriet 
promised the little fellow again 
as she carefully guided his 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Father, show me 
Now, I pray, 
How helpful I 
Can be today. 


short fat legs down the stairs. 

When they reached the little 
remnant store at the end of 
Main Street they were greeted 
warmly by Miss Betty, the gay 
little white-haired woman who 
owned the shop. 

Mother told her about Har- 
riet’s part in the play, and Miss 
Betty was eager to help them 
find an inexpensive piece of 
material for the Evangeline 
dress. Finally she brought up 
from the bottom of a pile of 
remnants a length of rich blue 
sateen. “Perfect for the dress!” 
she declared. “Don’t you agree, 
Mrs. Fredrick?” 

“I certainly do.” Mother 
draped the cloth over Harriet’s 
shoulders and stood back to 
survey the effect. “It’s becoming 
to you, and it will make up 
nicely into the quaint costume 
the girls will be wearing.” 

Next, they dug through the 
piles of odds and ends for 
something for the cap and ker- 
chief. And at the bottom of one 
huge stack of cloth they came 
upon a yard of sheer white 
organdy. 

“The organdy is a present 
from me,” Miss Betty insisted 
as she handed it to Harriet. “I 
know you'll do a fine job in the 
play. Wish I could see it.” 
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“I don’t see why you can’t,” 
Mother told her. “I’m sure 
they'll be delighted to have 
visitors at the meeting that 
night.” 

“Oh, Mother, it’s going to be 
lovely!” Harriet declared as 
they started down the street to- 
ward the grocery store. “That 
white organdy with the blue 
sateen is just beautiful!” 

“It should be quaint and 
sweet,” Mother agreed. ‘This 
play is giving you lots of fun, 
isn’t it, Harriet?” 

“It’s just wonderful! I don’t 
think I’ve ever been so thrilled 
over anything.” 

“Well, now for a quick trip 
to the grocery store.” They 
turned in at Mr. Adams’s. “Since 
Daddy’s away at conference and 
we don’t have to serve a ‘man- 
sized’ meal, what do you say 
we have sandwiches and ice 
cream for supper ?” 

“Let’s do, pimiento cheese,” 
suggested Harriet. “I'll grind 
the cheese and chop the pimien- 
tos. And we could toast the 
sandwiches. Tommy loves 
them!” 

“Me, too!” contributed Allan 
stoutly. 

“You love anything to eat, 
don’t you, honey?” Mother 
gave the little boy a pat. 

After they got the cheese and 
the pimientos Mother decided 
that chocolate bars were in 
order. “And we'll let Tommy 
run up to Mr. Bowen’s drug- 
store and get the ice cream for 
dessert just as we're ready to eat 
it.” 

When they reached home 
Harriet took her English book 
out on the back porch and sat 
in the late afternoon sunlight, 
reading over part of the poem 
that they were to dramatize at 
school. 

She found the description of 


Evangeline, the lovely Acadian 

girl who had lived in Noy 

Scotia so many years ago, and 

read it softly to herself: 

“Fair was she to behold, that 
maiden of seventeen sum. 
mers. 

Black were her eyes as the 

berry that grows on the thom 

by the wayside, 

Black, yet how softly 

gleamed beneath the brown 

shade of her tresses!’” 

Further on in the poem she 
read another description of 
Evangeline: 

““Down the long street she 
passed, with her chaplet of 
beads and her missal, 
“Wearing her Norman cap, 
and her kirtle of blue, and 
the ear-rings, 

Brought in the olden time 

from France, and since, as 

an heirloom, 

Handed down from mother 

to child, through long gen- 

erations... . 

Homeward serenely she 

walked with God’s benedic- 

tion upon her. 

When she had passed, it 

seemed like the ceasing of 

exquisite music.’ 

As Harriet went in to help 
with the sandwiches for suppet, 
this line ran through her mind: 
“When she had passed, it 
seemed like the ceasing of ex- 
quisite music.” 

As they sat about the table, 
Mother remarked: “Oh, I for- 
got to tell you, children. I had 
a long-distance telephone call 
from Daddy this afternoon, and 
he says that the conference 1s 
going fine. Tomorrow they're 
reading the appointments for 
next year, so that the preachers 
can catch the early afternoon 
trains home. The presiding 
elder who is in charge of this 
part of the conference seemed 
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leased with the report from 
Moorestown. After Daddy read 
his report, the bishop com- 
mented on what good work 
Daddy has done here.” 

“Maybe someday Daddy will 
be a presiding elder,” Tommy 
suggested. “Wouldn't that be 
something, if he were in charge 
of a whole district! Then in- 
stead of having one church he’d 
always be traveling around 
from one to another to preach 
and hold quarterly confer- 
ences.” 

“Daddy would be awfully 
pleased if he had a chance to 
go on a district, I know,” 
Mother said slowly. “But he’s 
happy here and doing the very 
best work he knows how to do. 
We won’t worry about the fu- 
ture.” 

Harriet hardly heard them. 
She was still living in faraway 
Acadia with the lovely, dark- 
haired Evangeline. As _ the 
dishes were being done, she be- 
gan to recite some of the poem 
to Tommy, who listened quietly 
as he did his share of the work. 

“That's the first poetry I ever 
liked,” Tommy said. “But it 
doesn’t rhyme. Is_ it still 
poetry?” 

“Yes,” Mother explained. 
“It’s called blank verse, Tom- 
my.” 

Rehearsals went well the 
next afternoon at school. The 
boys and girls were learning 
their parts, and Janie, who had 
been chosen to recite some of 
the poetry in between acts—"‘to 
set the scene,” as Miss Merri- 
weather said—was memorizing 
it very rapidly. 

“Miss Merriweather is 
pleased with us!” Janie and 
Harriet announced proudly to 
Mother, when they stopped by 
the parsonage after rehearsal. 

“What is your costume going 


to be like, Janie?” Mother 

asked from the sewing machine, 

where she was working on Har- 
riet’s dress. 

“It’s red, Mrs. Fredrick. 
Made out of an old dress of 
my mamma’s. And she found 
some leftover collars and cuffs 
that she’s going to use on it. 
It won't be as pretty as Harriet’s. 
But it’s kind of cute, anyway.” 

“It will look sweet, I know,” 
Mother assured her. “It’s going 
to take you girls a week or two 
to get back to living in Moores- 
town in 1922. You’ve been back 
in Acadia in 1755 for several 
weeks now!” 

“Will you listen to my 
part?” Janie asked. 

“I'd love to hear you recite 
it, Janie.” And Mother picked 
up some handwork, so that she 
could give full attention to 
Janie’s recitation of the poem. 

Janie had reached a descrip- 
tion of evening: 

“Silently one by one, in the 
infinite meadows of heaven, 
Blossomed the lovely stars, 
the forget-me-nots of the 
angels.’ ” 

Mother interrupted her, 
“That's a beautiful description, 
isn’t it, girls?” 

There was silence for a mo- 
ment as the three recalled the 
words from Longfellow’s 

em, and then the sharp clang 
of the doorbell broke in on the 

uiet. 

“Run and see who it is, Har- 
riet,” Mother directed, as her 
daughter darted away to an- 
swer the insistent ring. 


It was only a moment before 
Harriet came back, but when 
she did her eyes were large with 
fear, and in her hand was the 
yellow envelope of a telegram. 

“It’s a telegram! What can 
it mean?” She handed it to her 
mother. 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, to every 
Girl and boy 

May quiet sleep 
Bring rest and joy. 


Janie came closer, caught up 
in the excitement of the mo- 
ment. After all, telegrams 
brought very special news, of 
one kind or another. 

For a moment Mother held 
the yellow envelope, then quick- 
ly she ripped it open with her 
sewing scissors. Harriet noticed 
that her hand trembled just a 
bit. She read for a long mo- 
ment. Then she folded the 
message and tucked it into the 
pocket of her apron. 

Her voice was even and quiet 
when she spoke. “We're mov- 
ing. Daddy has just been made 
presiding elder of the Jones- 
boro district. And he says that 
we must move on Monday of 
next week. The new minister 
wants to get into this parsonage 
then.” 

For a moment there was not 
a sound. Then Harriet burst 
into tears. 

“We can’t! We can’t!” she 
sobbed. “Oh, Mother, I just 
can’t leave Moorestown. And 
the play!” Suddenly she was 
still again as this dreadful 
thought gripped her. “I won’t 
get to be in the play!” 

There were tears in Janie’s 


blue eyes. Mother gathered 
(Please turn to page 26) 
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NDY VanOrden sat in the bleachers that 

hugged the canvas walls of the circus tent. 
Next to him was his friend David, and beyond 
David was Bob. The three-ring circus had so 
many things going on at the same time that 
Andy had a crick in his neck from trying to 
see them all. But with the afternoon show al- 
most over he was still trying. 

Near the top of the tent trapeze performers 
in bright-red tights swung through the air in 
long, graceful arcs. On the left an animal trainer 
was working four leopards, two pumas, two 
panthers, a black jaguar, a lion, and a tiger. Andy 
had heard that managing a mixed group of 
jungle animals was hard work; but this man 
was quiet and confident as the great cats climbed 
ladders, balanced on rolling barrels, and built 
pyramids. In the center ring bareback riders 
jumped through hoops and landed lightly on 
prancing horses that tossed their beautiful heads 
and champed their bits. On the right a clown 
in a goat cart rattled ahead of a brass band. The 
music made Andy tap his feet in time, along 
with the hundreds of other persons all over the 
bleachers. 

When the clown rolled out of the ring and 
started for the exit, Andy caught sight of Eddie 
Dawson. Eddie had moved into the county last 
winter and entered school in Andy’s class. He 
was a likable boy, but he seemed timid. Now 
he was alone; and as he came closer, weaving 
through the crowd, he looked frightened. Every 
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PARTANS 
Ticket the Circus 


By Lawrent Lee 


Copyright 1953 by 
Erma and Vera Waltner 


Picture by 
@ Florence McCurdy 


few steps he glanced over his shoulder, not at 
the performers but at the people. He acted as 
though he was being followed by someone he 
did not want to see. 

Andy searched the crowd. 

About fifteen feet behind Eddie were two of 
Zip Holiday’s gang, Shoog Sanders and his 
friend Joe. They made Andy think of a pair of 
hounds as they dodged along, closing the gap 
between Eddie and themselves. Andy scowled. 
Eddie must be in trouble. 

The boy clambered over a lower row of seats 
and squeezed onto the plank beside Andy. 

“Hi,” said Andy. 

- Eddie grinned, more with relief than pleasure, 
Andy thought. 

I’m sure glad to find you fellows,” he said in 
a voice that sounded tight and nervous. “The 
show’s not much fun if you’re alone.” 

Andy nodded as he watched the bareback 
riders and their circling horses. 

“I have a ticket for the show tonight, too,’ 
said Eddie. “Have you?” 

“No,” said Andy. “We worked our way into 
this one.” 

Eddie’s face lengthened. “I’m not staying if 1 
have to hike home alone,” he said. 

“Joe and Shoog’ll be here,” Andy said slowly. 
“They got better jobs than we did and eamed 
tickets for both shows.” 

“I know,” said Eddie. “Zip started with them, 
but he got into trouble, and the manager put him 
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out. They've been worrying me plenty.” 

“What about?” asked Andy. 

“They said Zip wouldn't get to see either show 
if I didn’t give him my ticket for tonight. I said 
if they want someone to give him a ticket, they 
can give him one of theirs.” 

Andy laughed. He had supposed that Eddie 
was too timid to talk back to Shoog and Joe. 

“That made them mad,” Eddie said. “They 
looked like they'd grab me and take my ticket 
away. Here they come now.” 

Plainly he was afraid of the two bigger boys, 
and Andy could understand that. He and the 
other Spartans often clashed with them. 

Shoog and Joe climbed to the row behind 
Eddie. They whispered to him, and Eddie acted 
as though he did not hear. 

Andy nudged Bob. 

“Those fellows are bothering Eddie,” he said. 

Bob tore his eyes from the jungle cats and 
glanced back swiftly. “They're just talking,” he 
said. “We don’t want to butt in.” 

Andy thought: “Maybe Bob’s right. Maybe 
we should tend to our own business.” But the 
whispering kept on, and uncertainty nagged 
him. Strangely, he kept thinking of something 
Miss Morgan-had said in school when the class 
had a debate. The subject was ‘Social Respon- 
sibility.” The two words had not meant much 
to him then; but as he watched 
the acrobats and clowns and 
trained animals, the word be- 
gan to take on meaning that 
had to do with Eddie and his 
ticket. If each person did have 
responsibility for the things 
that happened in his neighbor- 
hood, then he and David and 
Bob had some responsibility for 
what happened to Eddie. 


He was wondering about this when the show 
ended and the crowd began pushing out of the 
tent. 

“Let’s go back to the menagerie and stay till 
it closes,” said Bob. “I can’t see enough of the 
animals.” 

He and David dropped down under the 
bleachers and ran for the menagerie tent. Andy 
followed, too. Eddie came just behind him. Andy 
thought Eddie was with them until he stopped 
in front of a cage of Diana monkeys. But Eddie 
was not there. Neither was Shoog nor Joe. 

Andy turned and started back for Eddie, but 
Bob cried, “Look at that old rascal!” 

He was pointing at the monkey cage with the 
glassed-in sides, which were closed against the 
damp drafts that filled the tent. With a hairy 
hand the biggest Diana clung to a ring and 
swung from one side of the cage to the other. 
A small, drab animal huddled against the bars. 
Every time the big monkey got near the little 
one, he kicked her. As the boys watched he 
dropped down, grabbed her by the tail, and be- 
gan dragging her over the floor. 

“He's hurting her!” Andy cried. “I’m going 
for the manager of the menagerie tent!” 

“There he is!’’ Bob said. 

Bob ran across the tent to the man who, earlier 

(Please turn to page 22) 


Eddie was being held by a hand that 
had come under the canvas wall. 
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Barky 


Has Vacation 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 
Copyright 1953 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


HE DAY was warm; the wind was warm 

that blew in from the south. Barky stretched 
out in the shade and opened up his mouth; he 
stuck his small red tongue out just as far as it 
would go. Then remembering his little tail 
was wagging to and fro, he stopped it. “It’s too 
warm,’ he thought, “even to wag my tail; I'll lie 
here in the shade until the postman brings the 
mail. I’m glad I have the kind of mouth that 
Opens up real wide, for when the breeze hits 
my wet tongue it cools me off inside! 

“There’s something happening in the house; 
it’s time I should be fed, and Billy hasn’t come 
outside even to pat my head.” He glanced to- 
ward the front porch; three grips stood outside 
the door. He thought: “That's strange—I’ve 
never seen so many there before. It couldn’t be 
a picnic—not a basket is in sight.” He sighed 
and thought, “I wish the sun were not so warm 
and bright.” 

Then the screen door opened; Billy slowly 
came outside. He brought some food to Barky. 
“Eat it, Barky.” 

Barky tried, but Billy seemed unhappy as he 
patted Barky’s head. “I’m going to miss you, 
Barky,” was what Barky thought he said. 

“He’s going somewhere,” Barky thought. 
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“Someplace he can’t take me.” Then he saw 
that Billy had a leash across his knee. 

“Finish eating,” Billy said; “we're going to 
take a ride.” 

Barky thought, “I wish I had a real good 
place to hide.” As Billy snapped the leash on, 
Barky slowly licked his hand. He wagged his 
tail as if to say, “Don’t mind—I understand.” 

Barky did not understand, but in his heart he 
knew that Billy loved him and would do what 
it was best to do. 

His father backed the car out; then he honked 
the horn. “Let’s go.” 

“Come on, Barky,” Billy said. His voice was 
kind and low. 

They sat together side by side inside the 
family car. 

“Where are we going?” Barky thought. “I 
hope it isn’t far.” He slowly looked about him. 
“Seems we're in the country now; it’s cooler 
than it is in town.” He barked a low bow-wow. 

Soon the car came to a stop. “Let’s get out,” 
Billy said. 

“T’'ll wait out here,” his father said and patted 
Barky’s head. 

They went inside a large white house—all 
kinds of dogs were there. Barky followed Billy 
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till he sat down in a chair; then Barky sat down 
on the floor and calmly looked about. ‘These 
dogs seem right at home,” he thought. “A dog 
hotel, no doubt.” 

Soon he heard his name called. Billy got up 
on his feet. Barky followed, wishing he could 
make a quick retreat. 

“Billy led him to a desk. The man seemed 
very kind. 

“He looks as if he likes dogs—especially if 
they mind,” thought Barky as he watched the 
man write his name on a card. Then Barky fol- 
lowed Billy out into a lovely yard. 

Barky had a doghouse all his own—a runway, 
too; and when Billy said good-by to him and 
hugged him, Barky knew that Billy would be 
back again and so he calmly stood and tried to 
look as happy and contented as he could. 

Soon after Billy left him he forgot his rest- 
lessness. “There has to be a first time for ‘most 
everything, I guess,” he told himself. 

Then near him a Great Dane said: “Hello, 
you'll be kind of lonesome for a little while, I 
know. But soon you'll know the other dogs and 
you'll enjoy things more; some of us feel right 
at home, for we've been here before.” 

“Look,” said Barky, “through the glass—a 
big chow’s being clipped.” 

A poodle saw them looking. “Well, it’s my 
turn next,” she yipped. 

“You'll be cooler,” Barky 
thought, “but I hope they don’t 
clip me; perhaps they only clip 
the dogs that have a pedi- 
gree.” 

“They don’t ‘clip’ me; they 
‘pluck’ me,” said terrier Kerry 
Blue, her nose and tail up in 
the air an extra notch or two. 

“She’s stuck up,” said the 
Great Dane. “She's quite rude 
to everyone; she says we're 
common; but we play and have 
a lot of fun, while she is al- 
ways lonesome. Well, it’s just 
her way, I guess, but she should 
see she misses out on lots of 
happiness.” 

“That sheep dog needs a 
haircut, too—or something,” 
Barky said. “When she stands 
up it’s hard to tell just which 
end is her head. I wish they’d 


trim her bangs, at least; so we could see her 
eyes. For all we know, she could be a police dog 
in disguise!” 

That evening Barky stretched out on his cool, 
soft, little bed and he thought: “I do miss Billy— 
miss his pat upon my head—but I’m thankful that 
he left me in his nice, cool, friendly place; and 
I’m thankful I’m not a sheep dog with long bangs 
across my face. I’m thankful for a lot of things 
and I’m not going to whine: I’m thankful that 
the Great Dane has his doghouse next to mine; 
I’m thankful I'm too common to be clipped and 
plucked and such; for though I don’t take prizes, 
Billy loves me just as much.” 


Soon he drifted off to sleep, one paw across 
his nose, and slept, too tired even to dream, until 
the sun arose. 

One morning, after playing, he lay stretched 
out on the ground, when suddenly there came 
to him a dear, familiar sound! Billy’s whistle! 
Barky jumped and hurried toward his gate. He 
tried to jump right over it; he simply could not 
wait! Billy took him in his arms, and Barky 
stayed right there till he was safe back home 
again in Billy’s loving care. He smiled and 
thought, “It’s really nice to leave home now 
and then, so you can have the special joy of 
coming back again!” 


Eleanor Eadie, artist 
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BRAHAM'S son Isaac was born when Abra- 

ham and his wife Sarah were both very 
old. Abraham believed that the Lord had given 
him this son because he, Abraham, had been 
faithful in his worship and had tried always to 
do the things that he believed God wished him 
to do. 

Abraham was a rich man and he loved Isaac 
more than anything else in the world. Isaac was 
dearer to him than all his tents and many serv- 
ants, his herds and flocks, and his grazing land. 
He taught his son to love God and God’s ways, 
for God had told Abraham that through Isaac 
his. family would become a great people. 

Isaac had a sunny, happy disposition, and he 
was respectful and considerate of his parents’ 
wishes and teaching. He was the pride of his 
father’s household, and the many servants and 
herdsmen who worked for Abraham were ex- 
tremely fond of Isaac. Abraham, Sarah, and 
Isaac were a fortunate and happy family. 


Abraham gathered loose stones from the ground and built an altar. 
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Abraham Meets Test 


By Bula Hahn 


It was the custom at that time for men who 
worshiped God to build an altar of stone and 
burn an offering upon it. The offering was called 
a sacrifice. Each time he moved his flocks and 
herds to new grazing land, one of the first 
things that Abraham did was to build an altar, 
Here he burned many offerings to the glory of 
his God. Usually it was a lamb or a goat, but 
always it was the finest and best that could be 
found in his many herds. 

As Abraham rested one day, thinking of God's 
goodness and of the many blessings that God 
had given him, he heard God's voice. God called 
his name, “Abraham.” 

Abraham answered, “Behold, here am I.” 

God told him, “Take your son Isaac, whom 
you love, and go into the land of Moriah and 
offer him there for a burnt offering upon one of 
the mountains that I will show you.” 

It is hard to imagine Abraham’s feelings upon 
receiving such a command. He may have tried 
to make himself believe that 
he was mistaken, that it was 
not God who had spoken to 
him. But God had spoken to 
him several times before, so 
Abraham did not-have to per- 
suade himself that it was God 
who commanded him, ‘Go and 
offer your son Isaac on the al- 
tar.” 

Abraham could have at- 
swered: “Why, God, this com- 
mand is contrary to all that you 
have promised before! You 
have said that my family would 
be great, my descendants many, 
and that all this was to come 
through my son Isaac.” 

Abraham could have said 
also: “I have fulfilled my part 
of the covenant that is between 
us; I have honored and served 
you; I have taught Isaac to love 
and obey you. And now, this 
command! I do not under 
stand!” 
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The Bible does not tell us that Abraham 
argued with God. It says that he went about 
making plans to do God’s bidding. He had 
heard God’s command. To obey God was the 
ruling passion of his life. And even now he had 
faith that somehow, somewhere, out of this su- 
preme test God’s blessing would come. 

Abraham did not tell Sarah or any other mem- 
ber of his household what God had told him to 
do. He chose two young servants to help him 
get ready for the journey to the mountain. They 
packed food to last several days. They cut wood 
for the altar. These things they tied to the back 
of a sure-footed little donkey that could climb 
the narrow path up the mountainside. One of the 
young men carried a bucket of live coals with 
which to start the altar fire. 

Abraham and Isaac and the two young men 
began their journey. They walked beside the 
donkey across the dusty plain; they slept at 
night under the stars: Then, on the third day 
Abraham saw the mountain ahead. “Stay here 
with the pack animals,” he told the young men. 
“Isaac and I will go to the mountain yonder to 
worship.” 

Abraham took the bucket that held the live 
coals, but he .gave the wood to Isaac to carry. 
At the foot of the mountain Isaac said, “Father, 
we have here the fire and wood, but where is a 
lamb for a burnt offering ?”’ 

Firm in his faith that God had His reason for 
asking this sacrifice, Abraham answered, ‘My 
son, God himself will provide the offering of 
sacrifice.” Together they walked on in silence. 

Soon they came to the place on the mountain 
of which God had spoken. Abraham gathered 
loose stones from the ground and built an altar. 
He arranged the wood ready to receive the live 
coals. Isaac watched his father make ready for 
the sacrifice as he had watched him so many 
times before. 


kk*k** THE PRAYER OF FAITH kKke¥kxx 


(Adapted) 


God is my help in every 


need; true, sick; 
God does my every hunger Patient, kind, and loving, God pool oT unfail- 
feed; too. 
God dwells within me, All things I am, can do, and 
guides my way be, Since God and love and 
Through every moment, Through Christ, the Truth Truth are here. 


night and day. 


I now am wise, I. now am 


that is in me. 


Abraham was meeting the severest test of his 
lifetime. Isaac may have noticed the gravity 
with which his father went about the prepara- 
tions. But if he felt any concern because of the 
absence of a lamb, he gave no outward sign. 

Father and son were on the mountainside 
alone. Isaac loved and trusted his father, even 
though he did not understand his grave face 
and silent actions. Abraham loved and trusted 
his God, even though he could not understand 
God’s reason for asking this supreme sacrifice. 
Although the heart of the old man may have 
been near to breaking, he would do God’s bid- 
ding unto the end. 

The time had come. Everything was ready. 
Isaac proved himself a worthy son of his great 
and good father. If he had so desired, he could 
have run away, since he was a large boy, and 
Abraham was an old man. Abraham bound 
Isaac’s hands and laid him across the altar. 
Quickly then came God's voice. He called: 
“Abraham! Abraham!” 

Abraham answered, “Here am I.” 

God said: “Lay not your hands upon the lad, 
neither let harm come to him. I know now that 
you love your God above all things, seeing that 
you have not withheld even your own son.” 

Abraham lifted up his eyes and saw in the 
brambles near his side a ram caught by its horns. 
Quickly, and with a wildly beating heart, Abra- 
ham lifted his son off the altar. Then he took 
the ram, placed it upon the altar, and offered it 
as a sacrifice. 

God called to Abraham a second time before 
he left the mountainside. “Because you have 
obeyed my voice and withheld nothing, even 
your own son, from me, I will bless you greatly. 
Your descendants shall be in number as the 
stars in the heavens and as the sands on the 
seashore. And through you and yours shall all 

(Please turn to page 26) 


God is my health, I can’t be 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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HE GARDEN was asleep; the flowers every one. 
Thought old Mr. Moon, “We could have such fun 


If only they would waken and get out of their beds.” 


So he sent enchanting moonlight down upon their heads. 
“Oh, my,” sighed Patty Pansy, “how pretty is the light.” 


Then to her sister Penny: “Get up; enjoy the night! 


Let’s go on an adventure; I'll wake the other flowers.” 

Yawned stuck-up Irene Iris, “You're keeping quite late hours.” 
Patty only answered, ‘“‘No.” Then other flowers awoke. 

Said frightened Rebecca Rose, “You scared me when you spoke!” 
They started their adventure with excitement running through them. 


A voice screeched, ‘“Who-o0, who-o0, who-oo!” and 


down to them. 


something flew 


Hannah Honeysuckle cried aloud, “Oh, dear, I’m so afraid!” 
“Ha-ha-ha!” laughed Olly Owl, “ *T was a frightful noise I made! 
I suppose it is excitement brought you out in the dark.” 

“Yes,” said Patty Pansy, “but we haven’t found a spark.” 


Olly told the little flowers he liked excitement, too. 
And to their invitation said, “I guess I will join you.” 
The flowers traveled slowly, so Olly flew ahead. 


“We're coming to the pond at the garden’s end,” he said. 

“Hi, there!” cried Terry Tadpole. “I hope that you aren’t lost. 

Walk along the steppingstones if our pond you wish to cross.” 

They followed his advice and were halfway across the pond 

When little Baby Bluebell, of whom they were so fond, 

Fell in. Cried Martha Morning-Glory: “The baby! She will drown!” 
Croaked Freddy Frog, “I'll get her,” and hurriedly swam down— 


down— 


And brought up Baby Bluebell, who was by now quite sick. 
He got her out, but dropped her then, the froggy was so slick. 
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Adventure 


By Indra Rader (11 years) 
Seattle, Wash. 


And now the rain came pouring down, and everything got wet. 
The cold and hungry Baby Bluebell soon began to fret. 

A mushroom provided shelter, for the time being at least. 

And Olly Owl flew off to make field mice his morning feast. 7 
The shower soon was over, and Patty said: “We're going. ‘e 
Over the tops of the mountains a speck of light is showing.” a 
“Oh, dear! Oh, dear! We're really lost! We'll never find our home. or 
Wouldn't it be awful if we always had to roam?” = 
That really never happened. Of a house they came in sight. | 
A girl looked through its window at the freshening morning light. 
Then the window opened, and a harsh-voiced woman said, ¥- 
“Carol, dear, you're sick, and you must lie down in bed.” & 
Carol replied, “Yes, nurse,” and lay down with a sigh, 

Only to sit right up again when nurse left by and by. 

Wilted flowers she threw away. “I'd love to pick my own,” she said. 

“But I must lie cooped up all day in this stuffy little bed. 

And nurse picks all my flowers—the same, and every time 

I wish I'd something different for this little vase of mine.” 
Then all the little flowers climbed upon the window sill. ‘ 
“If you want us flowers to come in,” said Lynn Lilac, “that we will.” 

“I’m afraid maybe we shouldn’t,” whispered Rebecca Rose. 

“Nurse might come in pretty soon and throw us out, who knows?” 3 
“If we don’t like it,” said Irene, “we can keep right on walking.” os 
Asked Carol, ‘Little flowers, did I hear you talking?” 

In the presence of a human the flowers had naught to say; 

But their motions showed her plainly that they did want to stay. be 
So.they accepted Carol’s very gracious invitation ‘al 
And climbed into the little vase, to Carol’s great elation. 7 
And long the flowers stayed with her. They wilted not nor died, . 
Because they'd made the crippled girl so happy deep inside. 
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F I love nighttime, when 


all is still; 
I talk to God and learn 
His will. 
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Words by Jac Caplin 


With a pack on my back And a _ staff in my hand, the 
a. it 4 P| it 
* -y trail I'll go, go, go. The sky is clear And the gang is_ here, 
@ 
And we camp by the (fi - re’s_ glow. I will o - pen my _ pack 
H if it it it 
a snack, It’s the best life that I know. 
* 
I've some moss for a bed, There are _ stars OV - ef head, 
Z 2 
| ' 
And the bree-zes gent -ly blow— 
= 


| Music by Isabelle Groetzinger 

| 
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By Joanne Alton Riordan 


Chocolate-Coated Peanut Clusters 


yates Mrs. White and Susan were away visiting Susan’s 
grandmother, Anne and Larry met at Larry’s house in August, 
and Mrs. Drummer, Larry’s mother, agreed to help them. 

“I don’t know exactly how you work, children,” Mrs. Drum- 
mer laughed as the children came into the kitchen. ‘So, really, I 
guess you will have to help me to help you.” 

“Oh, Mother, it’s easy! First, we wash our hands. And then 
we decide what to make. Anne, what would you like to make 
today?” Larry asked politely. 

“Well, I do like candy, and we haven’t made any since Christ- 
mas time!” Anne replied. 

“All right,” Larry’s mother said. ‘I was going to make some 
chocolate-coated peanut clusters this week. They're delicious, and 
simple to make. Would you like to try them?” 

“Oh, let’s do!” Anne cried. 

“Very well, this is the recipe: 8 ounces of semi-sweet choco- 
late and 14 pound of roasted Spanish peanuts. We also need: a 
double boiler, a large spoon, a teaspoon, and a large pan lined 
with waxed paper. 

“First, we'll put hot water in the bottom of the double boiler 
and place it on a burner turned to low heat. Then we'll melt the 
chocolate in the top of the double boiler. When it has melted, 
Anne, you may remove the double boiler from the burner. Use a 
pot holder, so you won’t burn your hand.” 

“May I put the peanuts in?” Larry asked. 

“Yes, dear. You add the peanuts to the chocolate and stir 
the mixture with the large spoon. Now drop the candy by tea- 
spoonfuls onto the waxed-paper-lined pan.” 

“My, it’s going to make a lot of candy!” Anne exclaimed. 

“Yes, it will make thirty-six clusters,” Mrs. Drummer said. 
“Now we must put it in the refrigerator and chill for twelve hours. 
Then what isn’t eaten, should be kept in the refrigerator, so it 
won't melt.” 

“Sure looks good, Mom,” Larry said. “I can hardly wait to 
taste it. ‘Course Anne and I can lick the pan, can’t we?” 

“Certainly,” Mrs. Drummer smiled. ‘That's just part of mak- 
ing candy.” 

“Wait till Susan comes home, and we give her some of our 
wonderful peanut clusters!” Anne cried. “Will she be surprised!” 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


For food and clothes 
And shelter, too, 
Dear God, my heart 
Gives praise to You, 


Ticket to the Circus 
(Continued from page 13) 


in the day, had given them the 
work that earned their way into 
the show. 

Andy could not hear what 
Bob said, but it brought the 
manager running. As he passed 
the cage boys, he gave instruc- 
tions; and they hurried away, 
some to the monkey cage and 
some to a corner of the tent 
where empty cages were 
stacked. 

“Monkeys are like that,” the 
manager explained. “If one is 
weak or timid, the others knock 
it around. If we don’t discover 
what they’re up to, they'll hurt 
it bad.” 

The cage boys got the little 
creature out while the other 
monkeys huddled together, 
chattering and watching. 

“We should have a clean, 
glassed-in cage for her,” said 
the manager regretfully, “but 
the rain made so much extra 
work that she'll have to stay in 
this one until we can get am 
other one ready.” 

As he turned away, Bob ex- 
claimed: ‘“They got her in time. 
Look how much happier she 
is!” 

Andy shook his head thought: 
fully. 

“You're a funny fellow,” he 
said. “You worry a lot about a 
monkey, but you forget Eddie 
and those fellows who are lay- 
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ing for him. I don’t get it.” 

Andy started back to the big 
tent, where he had last seen 
Eddie. 

David joined him. “You sure 
told me and Bob off,” he said. 
“And we deserved it. We know 
what Eddie’s up against with 
Zip Holiday’s gang.” 

At the entrance to the big 
tent Bob overtook them. He 
did not say anything, but he 
helped hunt for Eddie. They 
found him under the bleachers. 
His back was to the canvas; 
and he was facing them, as well 
as Shoog and Joe, whose backs 
were to the exit and to the 
three Spartans. 

Shoog was saying loudly: 
“Sure, we're not going to take 
your ticket. You're going to 
give it to us.” 

“You're going to trade it for 
this jackknife in my hand,” said 
Joe. “You’ve always wanted 
it.” 

“I never saw it before,” 
Eddie denied. ‘Besides, it’s 
broken, and I wouldn’t have 
it.” 

His face was pale, and his 
hands were clenched into fists. 
He knew he could not stand up 
against the bigger boys. Still, 
he was not trying to get away. 
Andy wondered why, until he 
saw that Eddie could not get 
away. He was being held by a 
hand that had come under the 
canvas wall of the tent and 
knotted itself around his ankle. 
It was Zip Holiday's hand, and 
he must be lying flat on the 
ground outside, so he could 
gtab Eddie when his friends 
backed him against the canvas. 

The Spartans moved closer. 

Andy said pleasantly: “We've 
been looking for you, Eddie. I 
think we've found a way to 
earn tickets for the evening 


show. Then we can all see it. 
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Cat Furniture 


By Glenn Morgan 


MA 


CY 


the KEEP the cat from clawing your overstuffed furniture, 
make him a special toy that he will like very much. If you 
don’t have a cat, make this for a friend who does have one. 

A. Cut a narrow board 36 inches long and fasten it upright 
to a base about 18 inches square. Nail up through the bottom 
of the base into the narrow board, or sharpen one end of the 
board and push firmly into a hole that you have bored in the 
center of the base. 

B. Wrap a gunny sack or any other heavy material around 
the stick and fasten it. This will provide something for the cat to 
sharpen its claws on. 

C. Tie a bag of catnip on a string and fasten to a nail at 
the top of the stick. Give the bag a toss or twirl so it will wind 
around the stick one way and then unwind. Your cat will enjoy 
playing with the catnip bag. 


“Are you going to tell the Zip’s hand left Eddie’s ankle 
manager Zip’s hanging around, and disappeared. Joe stepped 
trying to get in?’’ Shoog stam- back, and his jackknife went 
mered. into his pocket. 
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Andy laughed. “I don’t think 
he’s interested in Zip 
more,” he said. “Neither are 


we. 


Shoog and Joe watched the 
four boys go back to the 
menagerie tent, but they did 
not try to stop them. 

“What's your idea, Andy?” 
David asked. 

“If we clean one of the 
glassed-in cages for the little 
monkey, they thay give us pass. 
es,” said Andy. 

The manager did. Besides, 
each of them got a big bowl of 
soup from the circus cafeteria, 

That night, when the show 
was over and they were walk- 
ing home together, Bob said 
with a glow of satisfaction: 
“There are times when it is all 
right to butt in, and I’m glad 
that we were on hand to give 
Eddie help when he needed it.” 


“W oof!” 


(Continued from page 7) 


“Why-ee!”” he exclaimed. “We 
was over to the ‘library’ at ten- 
thirty. I seen the clock!” 

Well, that wasn’t very good 
grammar, but it was clear. Mar- 
jorie didn’t want Orry to tell 
how she had paid nearly all the 
fine on his book, but he did. He 
said, “Come on over to the li- 
brary, and the lady will tell 
you.” 

“O.K.,” the policeman said. 
“Come on over to the ‘library 
and we'll find out.” So they 
went, Mommy and the police- 
man and Orry and Marjorie. 
And the lady at the library re 
membered, and said, “Yes, they 
were here—between ten and 
ten-thirty. I won't forget that.” 
And she smiled at Marjorie. 

“Well,” the officer said, “this 
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Little Miss Neat 
By Mildred Hawthorn 


Little Miss Neat sat down to 
eat 
At her little white table and 
chair. 
She ate every bite of food in 
sight 
And handled her spoon 
with care. 


is a good alibi, all right.” Mar- 
jorie knew that “alibi”! meant 
proof that you were not at a 
place at the time someone said 
you were there. If you were at 
the library from ten to ten-thirty 
you couldn’t be plastering the 
mailbox with tar at the same 
time. And she suddenly realized 
that she couldn’t be blamed 
about the tar on the mailbox, 
because she’d been at the library 
at that time, trying to make 
Orry Dewitt happy. Was that 
the way God took care of you? 
Did He make what you did for 
somebody else take care of you? 
Why, of course—that was the 
way He worked it out! 


They started back home. 
“Well,” the policeman said, “I 
guess I'll have to look farther 
for the kid that put tar on the 
mailbox.” 


But as they neared the corner 
where Marjorie lived, they saw 
a funny sight. The small boy, 
known in the neighborhood as 
Cho Cho, was there in front of 
the mailbox. He had his little 
tin pail and shovel. The pail 
was about half-full of tar, and 
little Cho Cho was dipping his 
little shovel out dripping with 
tar and reaching up and plaster- 
ing the top of the mailbox 
with it. 

When they came up to him 
he wasn’t a bit scared. He just 


A Hanger Hammock 


By Joanne Dee 


LD COAT hangers can be used for many things. By bend- 
ing two hangers a little and using a mesh cotton sack 
(like those oranges come in) you can make a cool hammock for 
your doll in just a few minutes. ; 
First, bend the hook at the top of the hanger shut, as shown 
in Figure 2. Then curve the bottom edge a little. Now bend the 
hanger a little more and baste (as shown in Figure 4) one edge 
of the orange sack on the bent hanger. 
Bend another hanger the same way and sew the other end of 
the sack to it. Fasten string in the loops at the top of the hangers 
and tie your hammock under a bush, where it will swing gently. 


looked up solemnly with his 
big brown eyes, and explained, 
in just one word. 

“Woof!” he said. 


funny. Cho Cho had no idea he 
was doing anything wrong; he 
was just imitating the men who 
put the roof on the garage. He 


They all understood well 
enough then, so that all they 
could do was laugh. It was too 


was happy. 
“Woof!” he said. 
They persuaded him to give 
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up his mischievous fun. Nobody 
blamed Cho Cho. Nobody 
blamed anybody. The big 
policeman laughed so hard he 
nearly cried. He turned to the 
porch where the comics hung 
and looked at Marjorie. “For 
sale, eh?” he said. “I got a 
youngster likes funny books. 
How much?” 

Marjorie thrilled. cents 
apiece,” she said. 

“Hm! Nine of ’em, eh? Nine 
times six is fifty-four. O.K., 
I'll take ’em all.” 


The policeman gave Mar- 
jorie fifty-four cents. Then he 
went away, saying a man would 
come and clean up the mailbox. 
Mother took three youngsters 
up to the bathroom and cleaned 
them up; it took much scrub- 
bing! Then Marjorie went back 
to the library and paid the two 
cents Orry still owed on his 
book. And then—but you know 
what she did then. She went 
back to the dime-store and got 
those lovely little blue plastic 
dishes, of course. 


But she wondered and won- 
dered. God did things in funny 
ways. Maybe God laughed too 
—when you were surprised. But 
He kept His promises, God did, 
when you did what He wanted 
you to. And how He must have 
laughed when Cho Cho said, 

“Woof!” 


The Packing-Box 
Family 
(Continued from page 11) 


Harriet into her arms. “Now, 
Harriet,” her voice was calm 
and soothing, “you simply 
musn’t act this way. I know it’s 
a blow, but as we tell you over 
and over again, it’s the kind of 
life that we lead in a Methodist 
minister’s family!” 
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Danny’s Rabbits 
By Ovie Pedigo Tanner 


Danny has some rabbits 
That are as soft as silk; 
Their eyes look like pink 
opals, 
Their fur is white as milk. 


Danny’s ten white rabbits 
Have scratchy little toes; 
He is gentle with them, 
For that is best, he knows. 


What does Danny feed them 
When it is time to eat? 
Fresh green leaves of clover 
And carrots, crisp and 
sweet. 


The rabbits have a house 
And fur beds nice and 
warm, 
Where they sleep through the 
night, 
Quite safe from any harm. 


Danny likes his rabbits, 
He takes good care of them; 
Perhaps if rabbits talked, 
They’d say that they liked 
him. 


“But it isn’t fair—just to be 
pulled up and set down again 
in a new pl-ce. And when I’m 
so happy here in Miss Merri- 
weather's grade and with Janie 
and all the other good friends!” 
And there was a fresh outburst. 
“I wish Daddy weren’t a min- 
ister!” 

“Well, there are other people 
who move besides ministers 
and their families,” Mother re- 
minded her in a matter-of-fact 
way. “Remember Betty Lou 
Frazer in Marion? Her father 
was an engineer, and they'd 
moved more times than we 
have!” 


“But I just can’t stand not to 
be in the play. What will they 
do? It’s too late for anyone 
else to learn the part. What 
will I tell Miss Merriweather?” 
She raised her tear-stained face 
to her mother. 

“I have a_ suggestion,” 
Mother said quietly. “Suppose 
we don’t decide a thing or 
worry about a thing until 
Daddy gets in tonight. He’ll be 
on the 6:30 train. And when 
he arrives we'll be better able 
to make plans. But there is one 
thing that I am going to ask you 
to remember, Harriet. This is 
a wonderful promotion for 
Daddy. Don’t spoil all his 
pleasure by your unhappiness. 
Try to think of him a bit, too. 
Will you?” 

Harriet nodded. She did not 
trust herself to speak. 


“And now,” said Mother as 
she reached for the grocery 
pocketbook, “I’m going to treat 
you and Janie to an ice-cream 
soda. Run and wash your face 
and brush your hair back. Then 
the two of you may go down to 
Mr. Bowen’s for a soda. And 
tonight after Daddy gets here 
we'll have a family council and 
make our plans.” 

(To be continued) 


Abraham Meets a 


Test 
(Continued from page 17) 


the nations of the earth be 
blessed.” 

Abraham and Isaac went 
then to the foot of the moun- 
tain, where the two young men 
waited with the pack animal. 
Together they journeyed home- 
ward to the tents, the flocks, 
and the herds. Abraham had 
met God’s severest test. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


URING these hot and 

lazy August days most of 
us who live in the northern 
hemisphere perhaps do not put 
in much time working with 
our stamps. We prefer to stay 
outdoors as much as we can 
during our summer vacation. 
Our cousins in the southern 
hemisphere are spending Au- 
gust attending school and en- 
joying winter sports. 


In vacation time we have a 
fine opportunity to travel, to 
play, to work, to do-a great 
many interesting things that 
we may have had to put off 
during the school year. One 
pleasant occupation for hot 
weather is reading, becoming 
acquainted with the fine books 
of adventure that thousands of 
boys and girls before us have 
known and loved. 

Perhaps no writer is more 
greatly beloved by his readers 
than the famous Mark Twain. 
He has often been called Amer- 
ica’s greatest humorist, and his 
books have been translated in- 
to many foreign languages. If 
you have not yet read “Tom 
Sawyer” and its sequel, 
“Huckleberry Finn,” you should 


not miss your opportunity to 
make friends with these re- 
markable boys, and go with 
them in their many amusing 
and thrilling adventures so 
vividly described in the books. 

Mark Twain was the pen- 
name of Samuel Langhorne 
Clemens, who was born in 
Florida, Missouri, in 1835. 
When he was four, his family 
moved to Hannibal, a busy 
Mississippi river port. Here he 
could watch the great river 
steamboats as they puffed noisi- 
ly up and down the river carry- 
ing passengers and freight. If 
you are ever in Hannibal, 
you will enjoy visiting Mark 
Twain’s home there. 

In 1857 he became a river 
pilot, and acquired the pen- 
name he later used. ‘Mark 
twain” is the pilot’s call to in- 
dicate that the water is two 
fathoms deep. 


He joined the Confederate 
army in 1861, but served only 
two weeks. After securing his 
discharge, he went to Virginia 
City, Nevada, a gold-mining 
boom town, where he became 
a reporter and writer. Later, 
while working in San Francisco, 
he wrote his famous story “The 
Celebrated Jumping Frog of 
Calaveras County,” which made 
him famous. 

Besides “Tom Sawyer” and 
“Huckleberry Finn,” you will 
enjoy these other books by 
Mark Twain: “Life on the 
Mississippi,” “The Prince and 
the Pauper,” and “A Connecti- 
cut Yankee at King Arthur’s 
Court.” 

The stamp that we illustrate 
is one of the Famous Ameri- 
cans series issued in 1940, 
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HEN ANNE Elaine's 
letter, which follows, 
came telling us about her 
favorite pet we tried to imagine 
what it would be like to have a 
golden palomino for a pet—and 
- especially one named Melody. 
The name brings to mind joy 
and happiness. We are sure 
Melody brings much joy and 
happiness to Anne Elaine. Send 
your letters about your pets to 
WEE WispoM, Lee’s Summit, 


r Pet Do? 


Missouri. Be sure to give your 
name, age, and address. 

Dear Editor: My favorite pet is 
my golden palomino filly. She is 
three years old, and her name is 
Melody. 

We have another horse that my 
father rides, and we go riding 
whenever it is possible. My father’s 
horse is a seven-and-a-half-year-old 
sorrel mare. Her name is Patsy. 

Melody can shake hands and find 
apples, sugar lumps, and carrots 
wherever I hide them.—Anne 
Elaine Crenshaw. 
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Dear Editor: 1 wish to tell you 
about my pet goldfish. I have five 
—two are a shiny-gold color, an. 
other is gold with black spots, and 
the other two are a mixture of gold, 
orange, red, and white. 

I have two jars with sand in the 
bottoms in which I keep them. In 
the jars I also have water plants, 
which supply the oxygen, and water 
snails, which keep the water clean, 

It is very interesting, indeed, to 
watch the fish catch the little pieces 
of biscuit that are put in the water 
for them to eat. I am sure the 
readers of WEE WisDoM would be 
interested also in watching the fish 
dart about.—Graham Yarrall. 


Dear Editor: 1 would like to tell 
you about my pet budgie bird. He 
is green with a blue tail, and his 
name is Tony. He talks very little, 
but I enjoy what he has to say. 
He eats seeds, green things, and 
almost everything I give him. 

Once a day Tony comes out of 
the cage and flies around. He sits on 
my shoulder and says, “Hello, 
dear,” ‘“‘pretty bird,” “gorgeous 
George,” and other things. 

When I play the piano he runs 
up and down the keys after my 
fingers, whistling and talking. 

He won't go and take a bath ina 
dish, so I have to get the clothes 
sprinkler to bathe him. 

Even though he is odd in some 
of his ways, I love him and 
wouldn’t trade him for anything 
in the world.—Lynn Frederick. 

Dear Editor: Where 1 used to 
live, there was a herd of sheep in 
the field back of my home. One 
of the mother sheep had twins, and 
the man that owned the sheep gave 
the twins to me. I fed them with 
a baby’s bottle, and pretty soon they 
were saying “‘baa-baa’” whenever 
they were hungry. That is how I 
knew when to feed them.—Joyce 
Conaway. 

ras 


Dear Editor: 1 have a little dog 
named Lady. She will stand on her 
hind legs when I hold a piece of 
food above her. She begs whenever 
she sees food. When I tell her to 
lie down or sit up she will.—]udy 
Hart. 
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_ What Am I? 
By Laura Arlon 


Although I have wings, I cannot 


should see me run! 
One of my eggs will feed twenty 
men, 
With enough for every one. 


It's said that I hide my head in 
the sand, 
But that is not really so. 
I am the largest bird in the world. 
What am I? Do you know? 


& 


A Quiz about Flowers 
By Alice Elrod Clark 


1. What flower blooms in the 
desert ? 

2. What flower came from Hol- 
land ? 

3. What is our Christmas flower? 

4. Which States have rose festi- 
vals ? 

5. What flower resembles a baby’s 
face? 

6. What rare flowers come from 

Hawaii? 

What flower opens at midnight ? 

What are two Bible flowers? 


What Winged Creature 


Is This? 
By Dina Hadin 


The saddest sound made 
In the summer night 

Is by the m - - - - - - 0, 
As it looks for a bite. 


Laugh Makers 
By Marion Ullmark 


Try these on your friends for 
laughs. They are guaranteed to be 
first-class laugh makers. 

1, When is coffee like mud? 


2. When do your teeth do what 


your tongue is intended to do? 


3. Why is the letter D like a bad 


boy? 


4. What question can never be an- 


swered by ‘‘yes’’? 


5. What is it that belongs to you, 


yet your friends. use it much 
more than you do? 


Hidden Words 
By Peggy Bingham (10 years) 
East Northfield, Mass. 


Find the hidden word in each 
sentence. The word is spelled back- 


ward. 
\ 


1. An Animal: Have you seen 
the reed grass on the Morgan 
farm? 

2. A Color: I'll ne'er go to 
your house again. 

3. A Vegetable: The chair can 
rock if the rockers are attached. 

4. A Dessert: Near the house 
I planted a garden. 


Cancel Fun 
By Boris Randolph 


Cancel two letters in the word 
apple, and the remaining letters 
spell a monkey or the word ape 
(APp/iE). Cancel five letters in the 
word mectarine, and you get close 
by or the word near (NEctARine). 
That’s all there is to the following 
game. Now see how many of them 
you can figure out for yourself. 


1. Orange: Cancel three letters 
and get a piece of cloth. 

2. Coconut: Cancel three letters 
and get an animal. 

3. Raisin: Cancel two letters and 

_ get some wet weather. 

4, Banana: Cancel two letters 
and get a girl’s name. 

5. Lemon: Cancel one letter 
and get a boy’s name. 


6. Apricot: Cancel three letters 
and get a disturbance of the 
peace. 

7. Watermelon: Cancel six let- 
ters and get heated up. 

8. Prune: Cancel two letters and 
get a play on words. 

9. Pineapple: Cancel five letters 
and get a water conductor. 

10. Grape: Cancel two letters and 
get an opening. 


= 


Double 
By Isabel Williams 


Each of the six-letter words de- 
fined below contains a double ‘‘D” 
in the center. Complete the words 
according to the definitions. 


1. --dd--. Small pool of water. 
2. --dd--. Apparatus for climb- 
ing. 
3. --dd--.A football maneuver. 
4, --dd--. Boy who carries golf 
clubs 
5. --dd--. Seat on a horse. 
6. --dd--. Abrupt. 
7. --dd--. To simmer in water. 
8. --dd--. Concealed. 
9. --dd--. To walk as a baby. 
10. -- dd--. To hug, embrace. 
4s 
What Am I? 


By Laura Arlon 


I have many leaves, 

But I’m not a tree. 
Although I am bound, 

I don’t want to be free. 

I have much to say 

And can’t speak a word, 
But the wise words within me 
Can always be heard. 
You use me in school, 
I’m there every day. 

I help you to study, 

To work, and to play. 


al 


Scrambled Bird Names 
By Isabelle Cox 
If you can unscramble the follow- 


ing words you will find the names 
of ten well-known birds: 


1. Krost. 6. Rowc. 
2. Broin. 7. Protar. 
3. Prowras. 8. Ryanac. 
4, Dickblarb. 9. Karl. 
5. Ghimmnubrid 10. Low. 


(Answers inside. back cover) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


Good Words 
Booster 


Club 


All of us want to be happy! To unlock the door to happy times for 


everyone, let us try using the “golden keys” that Harriet B. Jones writes 


about: 


There are three little golden keys: 

“Thank you,” “Pardon,” “If you please.” 
They unlock doors at the first trial, 

If you just turn them with a smile! 

Members of the Good Words Booster Club are happy boys and girls. 
The purpose of the club is to help boys and girls to think good thoughts, 
to speak good words, and to do good deeds. 

Our club meetings are held each month on these pages, where we 
print as many as we can of the letters we receive from Boosters. One need 
not be a subscriber for WEE Wispom in order to join the club, although 
we believe every member would enjoy a subscription. There are no club 


dues. 


If you should like to become a member, just write to Barbara Benson, 
Wee Wispom, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and I shall be glad to mail an 


application blank to you. 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Secretary: My friends and 
I had a Good Words Booster Club 
meeting yesterday, and all of us 
were there except one girl. She 
watched her new baby sister so her 
mother could go across the street 
to help a neighbor. I think she 
should be spoken of in this meet- 
ing, because Joany did a good deed 
for her mother and the neighbor. 
And she was cheerful and happy 
about it, too. 

I have had a hard time keeping 
out of quarrels with my brother. 
But I have done better this month 
than ever before. I keep remember- 
ing these words of The Prayer of 
Faith: 

“TI now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too.” 
This motto of our junior depart- 

ment in our church helps me, too: 
“Be ye doers of the Word and not 
hearers only.”—Sonja Anne. 


Thank you, Sonja Anne, for 


30 August 


the good news of your local 
club. Your letter helps us as we 
try to think, say, and do only 
that which is loving, joyous, 
and happy. 


Dear Barbara Benson: I am en- 
joying being a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club. I am 
keeping the pledge very nicely. 
One day I was coming upstairs 
from the basement when my moth- 
er told me to do something. And I 
just could not help saying, “Yes, 
Mother.” —George. 


You remembered, George, to 
let the loving thoughts you 
think about your mother come 
out into kind words and help- 
ful deeds. You are a true 
Booster! 


Dear Barbara*Benson: One day 
in school we made paper flowers, 
I gave out the paper, but there was 
not enough for me. I went to the 
teacher and asked her for some 
more paper, but she said there was 
no more left. I said The Prayer of 
Faith and asked God to help me 
get some. 

When the teacher showed us 
how to make the flowers she made 
herself one and gave it to me. 

I always know that God is help- 
ing me—Tesa (Canada). 


It really is interesting to see 
the ways God does answer oir 
prayers. Our part is always to 
believe as you did, Tesa, that 
God is helping us. 


Dear Barbara Benson: In one of 
my copies of WEE WisDoM there 
was a song about smiling. It said 
that if you smiled you would have 
more friends. I am remembering 
that a good Booster does smile and 
help others to be happy.—Janet. 


You smile, Janet, because 
you feel happy, and you feel 
happy because you know that 
God loves you and is your help 
in every need. Your happy feel- 
ing and your happy smile cause 
others to want to be with you, 
to be your friend. 


Dear Barbara: 1 enjoy reading 
the letters that the other Boosters 
send in. They give me new ideas 
that help me to be better. When I 
start to do wrong I think of The 
Prayer of Faith. It helps me 90 
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much in being kind. I do want to 
be kind, because I think this sen- 
tence that we have on the board at 
school is true: “One enemy is too 
many to have and a hundred 
friends, too few.’ —Jeanne. 


We enjoyed reading your 
letter, Jeanne. We do know 
that as we try to understand all 
people we come to think of 
them as our friends. We let our 
words and actions express this 
friendly feeling. 


& 


Dear Barbara Benson: We are 
having our club meeting tonight. 
I have two sisters, one brother, 
and a little cat. I help my mother 
teach my little sisters to be kind to 
our kitten —Wayne (Canada). 


Thank you, Wayne, for your 
letter. Our pets are God’s won- 
derful gifts to us. And God's 
love within us helps us to know 
how to be kind and loving to 
them at all times. 


& 


Dear Secretary: Inclosed you will 
find our four application blanks, 
which we were most happy to re- 
ceive yesterday in the mail. We 
have subscribed for WEE WIsDOM 
for the girls for three years and 
have occasionally read some of the 


- Booster letters. But not until we 


noticed a letter telling that a family 
had joined did it have real mean- 
ing for us. 

We had our first meeting last 
evening with myself as chairman. 
Lynne was secretary, and Kathie 
was in charge of songs and poems. 
Daddy is our adviser. We followed 
your suggestions for the program 
and found them good. 

Now we are looking forward to 
being “official” with our member- 
er 3 cards and club pins.—Mrs. 
eV. 


Thank you, good friends, for 
telling us about your happy, 
helpful family club. The mem- 
bership pledge cards and the 
club pins are on their way to 
you. Perhaps other readers 


would like to have a family 
club, or a club with friends or 
classmates at school or at Sun- 
day school. We shall be glad to 
help you if you write us. 


& 


Dear Barbara Benson: With 
some birthday money I received I 
bought a new Bible, which I have 
just finished reading. I have memo- 
rized these words: ‘But they that 
wait for Jehovah shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall run, 
and not be weary; they shall walk, 
and not faint.” 

These words from the Bible re- 
mind me of the pledge of the Good 
Words Booster Club. Being help- 
ful, good, true, and joyous is also 
waiting for the Lord, is it not? I 
find I am much happier when I do 
these things.—Joan (England). 


We, too, love your favorite 
Bible verse, Joan. We do 
radiate joy to all, the world 
when we wait for God to show 
us how to be loving and kind 
in all we think, say, and do. 
Perhaps our other readers 
would like to share their fa- 
vorite Bible verses with us. We 
look forward to knowing them. 


Dear Barbara: 1 have just joined 
your club, and I think it is a very 
nice one. The other day my moth- 
er was not feeling well. I was teas- 
ing my brother, and he was crying 
and making a lot of noise. Then I 
remembered the Golden Rule: “Do 
unto others as you would have 
them do unto you.”’ I stopped teas- 
ing and went and kissed my moth- 
er.—Ann. 


We, too, are glad that you 
are a member of our Club, Ann. 
You followed the Golden Rule 
as soon as you remembered it. 
Your story reminds us of this 
way of speaking the Golden 
Rule: “I do unto others as I 
would have them do unto me, 
and I do it first, yes, I do it first. 
It’s the Golden Rule for me.” 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 do not 
like the long rest periods we have 
at school. But I find that they go 
by much faster when I put my head 
on the desk and think this verse 
over and over: “With loving 
thoughts I fill my mind; they crowd 
out thoughts that are unkind.” 
—Mark. 


Thank you, Mark, for shar- 
ing your helpful verse with us. 
We know that we shall all be 
happier Boosters as we think 
this verse over and over. 


PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 


Kamalendu Mukherjee (12), % 
Prof. B. C. Mukherjee, Garfa, Cal- 
cutta 32, India; Ellen Mae Mc- 
Williams (12), 2 Elm St., Monc- 
ton, B.C., Canada; Christopher 
Broad (11), 12 Haywards Rd., 
Brighton 6, Sus., England; Kath- 
leen Gray (11), 12 Cannon St., 
Leith, Edinburgh 6, Scotland; An- 
drea E. Delvaille (10), Great 
George, Box 4, Sav-la-mar, Jamaica, 
British West Indies; Jack Harris 
(9), Box 616, Weyburn, Sask., 
Canada; Ann Jacqueline Bailey 
(9), 1 King St., Thetford, Norf., 
England; Nancy Lee Marquess 
(8), Box 4, Paris, Md.; William O. 
Cain IV (8), M.O.Q. 3002, River 
Rd., Camp Lejeune, N.C.; Geral- 
dine Lee Tissue (9), Box 124, 
Mount Braddock, Pa.; Richard 
Woodward (9), Box 87, Mokane, 
Mo.; Susan Taylor (10), 410 W. 
Highland, Tracy, Calif.; Karen 
Niblack (10), 620 E. Kent Ave., 
Missoula, Mont.; Clifford Linville 
(10), Rte. 1, Broken Bow, Nebr.; 
Lloydell Hill (11), Box 65, 
Wanblee, S. Dak.; Patricia Stewart 
(11), 2232 NW 59th St., Miami 
30, Fla.; Gerald Woodruff (11), 
400 Calvert Ave., Box 231, Clin- 
ton, S.C.; Beverlee Rounds (12), 


24 Dennett St., Portland 5, Maine. 
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In August 


By Helene G. Schepflin (7 years) 
New York, N.Y. 


I am drinking lemonade, 

Resting in the cool, cool shade. 
But then I go right out to play, 
For the sun is shining every day. 


& 


My Dream Horse 
By Patricia Smith (11 years) 
Capreol, Ont., Canada 


I have a little pony, 

And her name is Flicka Star; 
She is the grandest pony 

And the fastest by far. 


Her coat is of chestnut brown, 
And her mane is a beautiful 
cream; 
I see her only in the night, 
Because she’s just a dream. 


I ride her on the open plains, 
And she’s faster than the breeze; 
When I want to stop at last 
All I say is please. 


I'll never leave this pony, 
And every night I dream 

Of the beautiful little pony 
With the shining mane of cream. 


Rides 
By Suzanne Graf (6 years) 
San Jose, Calif. 


I would like to ride on a train; 

I would like to ride in an airplane; 

I would like to ride in Daddy's 
new car, 

If we didn’t go too far. 


I would like to ride on a new ship; 
I would like to go on a bus trip; 
But the merry-go-round is for me. 
Don’t you agree? 
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Stars 
By Dorma Lee Canterbury 
(11 years) 
Greenville, W. Va. 


When the sky is clear at night 

And stars come out to shine so 
bright— 

Shining brightly over my head— 

I hate to have to go to bed. 


They disappear 

As dawn draws near; 

And when the sky is clear and blue 
The birds are singing; the day is 


new. 


Lorrie Lin 
By Lillian Langman (11 years) 
Melaval, Sask., Canada 


I have a little sister; 
Her name is Lorrie Lin. 
She takes the pots and pans all out 
And makes them go a-spin. 
She eats our ice cream with de- 
light 
And then she’s such a sight; 
She’s such a mischief every day, 
. But how we love her every way! 
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Airplanes 
By Barbara Jean Specht 
(11 years) 
Boyertown, Pa. 


I watch the airplanes soar over- 
head 

And try to think of what someone 
said: 

“Never be afraid of something 
new; 

Just think of the good it may bring 
to you.” 


But somewhere deep inside of me 
I can, no never, seem to see 
Me in that great big flying machine, 

Flying over the grass so green. 


Freedom 
By Carole Bates and Jane Keeney 
(11*years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


Hear this, O people of the world: 
Seek not power, gold, riches, 
But seek freedom— 

Freedom for all men. 


Defy the powers of evil, 

Greed, selfishness, and glory. 
Choose leaders strong and wise 
That truly love their people. 


Keep democracy through 
Each person’s doing his part 
By voting, 

Working together, : 
Helping one another. 


When freedom you've won 
Keep it, guard it. 
Never stop fighting 
For freedom. 
4. 


My Pet Jack 
By Marie Sanford (9 years) 
Havelock, N.C. 


I have a little dog; 
He has a short, short tail. 
But he can say thank you with it 
And never, never fail. 


He is little and brown 

And the sweetest dog in town. 
When we are asleep 

He never makes a sound. 


When he wants in 
He knocks on the door; 
He just makes us love him 
More and more. 


Jack is what we call him; ’ 
He has a cute face. 
No other dog could ever 

Take Jack’s place. 
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My Holiday 
By Susan E. Richmond (9 years) 
Burnley, Lancs, England 


I’m on holiday! 
Oh, what fun! 

I like to sit under 
The shining sun. 


I play on the beach 

With my bucket and spade; 
I build a sand castle, 

And then go and wade. 


But my holiday’s ended. 
Good-by to you all. 

I'll meet you next summer 
By the sea wall! 
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Bubbles 


By Prudence Sweet (8 years) 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Bubbles is my Teddy bear; 

From tip to toe he is brownish hair. 
He goes to bed with me at night, 
So I will never have a fright. 


In the morning when it’s light 

He wakes to see if I’m all right. 

I kiss him on the nose and kiss him 
on the head, 

Then we both jump up and get out 
of bed. 


When I dress, I dress him, too; 

Except he doesn’t wear a shoe. 

He wears rompers and a sweater, 

‘Cause in these he looks much 
better. 


Mother 
By Billy Wilcox (6 years) 
Alhambra, Calif. 


I love my mother very much; 

I love to feel her gentle touch. 

And when she tucks me in at 
night 

Ikiss her and love her with all my 
might. 


Green Melon 
By Marie Ellen Shockley (8 years) 
Altoona, Fla. 


I grew a watermelon, 
o. it was green as green could 
e. 
Along came my little brother Rusty 
And sampled it for me. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for January, send 
it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 
We regret that we cannot re- 

turn unused contributions. 


Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 


My Funny Little Dog 
By Douglas Boxx (5 years) 
Glendale, Oreg. 


I have a little dog 
As funny as can be, 

And every time I go outside, 
He jumps all over me. 


I have a little dog; 
His name is Boots, 

And when I feed the chickens 
He runs around the coops. 


At Dawn 
By Sylvia Sherman (9 years) 
Fairfield, Iowa 


In the early dawn of the morning 
It seems that God is so near 
I can hear Him whispering, 


“Be good all the day, My dear.” 


Dapple Gray 


By Judith F. Bennett (11 years) 
Waldoboro, Maine 


I have a horse, 
And his name is ~~. Gray; 
Every day we go in the fields 
And play and play and play. 


I never hit my horse with sticks, 

But I taught him all kinds of fancy 
tricks. 

He can take bows 

And also help round up the cows. 

He can jump a fence 

And keep you in suspense. 


My First Haircut 


By Paul Campbell.Rion (10 years) 
Horton, Kans. 


My first haircut 

I thought would be nice; 

But the barber had shears, 

So I went into tears. 

Finally, they got me in the chair, 
Where they were to cut my hair. 


I yelled and screamed 
And I thought I had dreamed. 
I heard the clippers 
That sounded like snippers. 
Finally, I’m through 
And I'm telling you— 
I'll never go in again! 


The Scales 
By Bonnie Boland (10 years) 
Little Mountain, S.C. 


I am a thing on which people 
weigh; 

And if they're fat, you will hear 
them say, 

“These scales cannot be right, 

Because my clothes are not that 
tight.” 


The Little Redbird 


By James Russell Emily (9 years) 
Madison, Tenn. 


I saw a little redbird 
Up in a little tree; 
He sang a little song 
He sang it just for me. 


He'll sing a song for you; 
He'll sing a song for me. 
He'll sing a song for anyone 
Who comes close to the tree. 
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Designed by Patti Ann Albrecht 
(13 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your drawing of a doll and its wardrobe. A 
letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must accompany your drawing. 
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Devotional 


By Minerva Mac Manus 


Thank You, God, for Sunday 
school ; 
For teachers, and for 
friends; 
For stories and their lessons of 
Thy love which never ends; 
For work, for study, play, and 
rest; 
For homes, for parents, too; 
But what we mean most, deep 
inside, is 
“Thank You, God, for 
You.” 


Answers to Puzzles 
What Am I? 


An ostrich. 


A Quiz about Flowers 

1. Cactus. 2. Tulip. 3. Poinset- 
tia. 4. Oregon and California. 
5. Pansy. 6. Orchids. 7. Night- 
Blooming Cereus. 8. Rose of Sharon 
and Lily of the Valley. 


What Winged Creature Is 
This? 
Mosquito. 
Laugh Makers 
1. When it is ground. 2. When 
they chatter. 3. Because it makes 


Ma Mad. 4. “Are you asleep?” 
5. Your name. 


Hidden Words 
1. Deer. 2. Green. 3. Corn. 
4. Pie. 
Cancel Fun 
1. Rag. 2. Coon. 3. Rain. 
4. Anna. 5. Leon. 6. Riot. 7. Warm. 
8. Pun. 9. Pipe. 10. Gap. 


Double 

1. Puddle. 2. Ladder. 3. Huddle. 
4. Caddie. 5. Saddle. 6. Sudden. 
7. Coddle. 8. Hidden. 9. Toddle. 
10. Cuddle. 

What Am I? 
A book. 


Scrambled Bird Names 

1. Stork. 2. Robin. 3. Sparrow. 
4. Blackbird. 5. Hummingbird. 
6. Crow. 7. Parrot. 8. Canary. 
9. Lark. 10. Owl. 


| FINDS OUT WHY 


For a whole week Ruth Anne Farriday had tried 
to get used to her new home in Center City. She had 
dressed up, put on her best manners, and done her 
very best to make friends in the strange new neigh- 
borhood that was not at all like her old home town 
of Glenhaven. She had thought it would be easy to 
make friends, but somehow none of the boys and 
girls would play with her. They even made fun of 
her, and she simply could not understand why! 

When at last Ruth Anne found out what was the 
matter, she was mighty surprised, and you will be, 
too! You will learn all about Ruth Anne when you 
read “The Trolley” in next month’s WEE WispoM. 
This story is by Myrtle Vorst Sheppard, and it is 
called “The Trolley’ because that is the name of a 
contraption which helps Ruth Anne solve her prob- 
lems. In the story, “the trolley” is a——but then you 
will find out all about “the trolley” for yourself when 
you read your September WEE WisDoM. 

And by the way, now is a wonderful time to send 
a gift subscription for WEE 
WiIsDOM to some of your 
friends, so they can read this 
swell story, and so they will 
have WEE WISDOM to take 
back to school with them. WEE 
WiIsDoM is priced at $2 a year. 


WEE WISDOM 


Lee's Summit, Mo. 
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COMING / 
A NEW-- 


it even more useful to its readers than it has been in the past. The editors of YOU have been 
working toward this change for some time and they are trying to put into the new YOU all 
the worthwhile ideas sent in by YOU readers. Here are some of the features of the new YOU: 


* New Pocket-Size with 68 Pages 


Easier to carry, easier to handle, easier to mail - 


* New Inside Arrangement 
Easier-to-read typography and re-designed layouts 
No back-page continuations of stories and articles 


* New Modern and Striking Cover Design 


There are two things about YOU, however, that will not be changed. One of them is the 
material; YOU will still contain the kind of uplifting articles, poems, and stories that have 
inspired so many young people since the magazine was first published almost three years ago. 
The other feature that will not be changed is the low price; YOU will still cost only $1 a year. 

Be watching for the first issue of the new YOU; it will be out in September. If you are 
a teen-ager subscribe for yourself, or if you are not order a gift subscription for your big 


brother or sister or some teen-age friend. 


(YOU magazine—and Wee Wisdom too—are now being published in Braille, Grade 


2. If you know some boy or girl who would like to receive either magazine in Braille, send 
his name and address to Unity and we will be happy to send him a free subscription to YOU 
or Wee Wisdom through the Unity Braille Fund.) 
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